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It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  region  blessed  with  more  diversity  and  promise  than  Southeast 

Asia.  Eleven  nations  with  an  aggregate  population  in  excess  of  550  million  straddle  the  South 
China  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean.  These  nations  possess  an  incredibly  rich  array  of  cultural  tradi¬ 
tions  and  an  expansive  religious  heritage.  Moreover,  the  market  dynamics  of  the  21st  century 
are  empowering  vibrant  economies.  Centuries-old  sultanates  work  hand-in-hand  with  young 
secular  governments  to  flourish  in  a  globally  connected  world.  Democracies  continue  to  modern¬ 
ize  and  prosper,  casting  aside  their  colonial  legacies  and  politically  tumultuous  histories. 

Diversity  and  positive  economic  trends  are  reasons  for  optimism,  but  Southeast  Asia’s  geog¬ 
raphy  and  economic  potential  carry  numerous  intrinsic  challenges  as  well.  The  sheer  distance 
between  several  of  the  nations’  capitals  and  their  most  distant  islands  has  historically  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  extend  government  presence  to  every  quarter.  Long  associated  with  piracy  and  other  crimi¬ 
nal  enterprises,  these  remote  locations  still  invite  terrorists  and  their  support  networks  to  exploit 
them  as  safe  havens.1  Another  driver  of  conflict  is  the  growing  competition  for  scarce  resources  and 
products,  in  particular  oil  and  steel,  both  necessary  to  fuel  the  region’s  continued  economic  expan¬ 
sion.  Estimates  vary,  but  most  agree  that  emerging  Asia  will  one  day  rival  or  surpass  the  developed 
West’s  appetite  for  the  building  blocks  of  modern  industry.2  If  effective  mechanisms  to  manage  this 
demand  are  not  established  and  entrenched,  the  competition  for  resources  may  transition  from  a 
purely  economic  matter  into  the  world’s  diplomatic  and  military  arenas.3 

Undoubtedly,  the  world  economy  depends  on  maritime  security  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  area’s 
geography  channels  commercial  traffic  into  a  few  narrow  lanes.  Over  80  percent  of  the  world’s 
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cargo  is  moved  by  sea,  including  much  of  its  oil 
supply.4  In  Southeast  Asia,  almost  all  commerce 
is  compressed  to  flow  into  the  Strait  of  Malacca, 
Lombok  Strait,  or  Sunda  Strait.  Over  25  percent 
of  the  worlds  cargo  and  50  percent  of  its  oil  pass 
through  the  Strait  of  Malacca  alone,5  including 
80  percent  of  Northeast  Asia’s  oil.6  Any  restric¬ 
tion  of  that  commerce,  whether  due  to  a  mari¬ 
time  attack  or  other  means,  would  gravely  affect 
the  global  economy.7 

In  Southeast  Asia,  Americas  aim  is  to 
preserve  security  and  facilitate  an  environment 
that  fosters  the  development  of  stable,  pros¬ 
perous  nations  that  are  positive  actors  in  the 
international  community.  The  United  States 
hopes  to  cultivate  an  ever- widening  partner¬ 
ship  of  culturally  diverse  but  like-minded 
nations— nations  that  value  security,  stability, 
good  governance,  accountability,  and  respect 
for  the  rule  of  law. 

Activities 

The  U.S.  Pacific  Command  (USPACOM) 
role  in  achieving  the  overarching  objectives  of 
the  Nation  can  be  captured  broadly  by  three 
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fundamental  tasks:  providing  security  to  the 
region,  enhancing  the  capacity  of  the  regions 
nations  to  provide  their  own  security,  and 
improving  bilateral  and  multilateral  cooperation 
and  coordination.  While  this  article  focuses  on 
the  latter  two  tasks,  USPACOM,  as  the  unified 
command  for  the  Pacific  area  of  responsibility, 
never  loses  sight  of  its  primary  responsibility 
of  maintaining  regional  security  through  ready 
and  capable  military  forces.  The  command  is 
prepared  to  defeat  all  traditional  threats.  It  is  also 
postured  to  work  with  its  regional  partners  to 
counter  myriad  nontraditional  threats,  includ¬ 
ing  terrorism,  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  and  other  transnational  dangers. 

Building  Security  Capacity 

Nontraditional  threats  thrive  in  at-risk 
environments.  Where  such  environments  exist 
in  Southeast  Asia,  USPACOM  attempts  to 
augment  the  regional  nations’  organic  capacity 
to  address  threats  directly  and  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  the  conditions  that  allow  them  to 
take  root.  USPACOM  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  play  a  supporting  role  in  this  goal, 


except  in  the  case  of  failed  states.  The  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  aiding  the  overall 
development  of  other  nations  is  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  with  the  main  role  played  by  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development. 
The  financial  and  human  resources  brought 
to  bear  by  these  organizations  assist  nations 
broadly,  building  agricultural  and  industrial 
capacity,  supporting  health  and  educational 
initiatives,  and  providing  advice  in  a  variety 
of  governmental  policies.  This  assistance 
strengthens  governmental  institutions  and 
spurs  economic  development.  Providing  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  and  hope  for  a  better  future 
is  an  important  factor  in  defeating  the  underly¬ 
ing  causes  of  terrorism.  While  the  combat  arms 
of  the  U.S.  Services  train  partner  militaries  to 
pursue  terrorists  and  attack  their  networks, 
the  Department  of  State  and  other  supporting 
agencies  lead  the  main  effort  in  the  overall 
battle  against  terrorism. 

USPACOM’s  role  in  building  capacity  is 
primarily  accomplished  through  a  military- 
to-military  engagement  framework.  Guided 
by  U.S.  national  policy,  the  National  Military 
Strategy,  and  Security  Cooperation  Guidance, 
the  Southeast  Asia  Theater  Security  Coopera¬ 
tion  (TSC)  program  relies  on  a  three-vector 


the  world  economy  depends 
on  maritime  security  in 
Southeast  Asia 


approach,  working  to  improve  equipment, 
training  activities,  and  resources.  Equipment 
assistance  is  intended  to  address  physical 
capacity  shortfalls  and  gaps— items  such  as 
radios,  boats,  radar  towers,  and  other  hardware 
requirements.  American  Embassy  staffs  and 
Country  Teams  draff  proposals  describing 
the  desired  capabilities  and  equipment  sets 
that  they  believe  best  fill  those  requirements. 
When  approved,  the  proposals  can  be  funded 
through  a  variety  of  programs  including 
foreign  military  financing  and  foreign  military 
sales.  More  recently,  initiatives  such  as  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act,  Section 
1206,  “train  and  equip”  authority  have  allowed 
the  fast-tracking  of  needed  hardware  and 
systems  to  provide  interoperable  military- 
to-military  capabilities  that  address  specific 
regional  capacity  gaps.  The  improved  capabili¬ 
ties  offered  by  the  new  equipment  allow  these 
sovereign  nations  to  enforce  their  laws  and 
provide  security,  which  in  turn  contributes  to 
overall  regional  security  and  stability. 
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As  an  example,  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and 
Singapore  have  partnered  in  recent  years  in  the 
Malacca  Strait  Patrols  Initiative,8  involving  air 
and  maritime  patrols  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
piracy9  and  contributing  greatly  to  the  reduced 
rate  of  violent  incidents  in  that  vital  commer¬ 
cial  conduit.  USPACOM  has  coordinated  with 
those  nations  to  build  maritime  domain  aware¬ 
ness,  through  the  acquisition  of  coastal  surveil¬ 
lance  radars  and  communications  equipment 
and  their  interdiction  ability  Ensuring  that 
these  nations  have  the  equipment  necessary 
to  execute  operations  addresses  international 
problems  such  as  piracy,  terrorism,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  vulnerability  of  shipping  while  avoiding 
infringements  on  sovereignty. 

The  second  vector  of  USPACOM  s  TSC 
program— training  activities— focuses  on 
sharing  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  with 
Southeast  Asian  militaries  and  improving  their 
interoperability.  Military- to-military  activity 
levels  have  been  steadily  rising  over  the  last  few 
years  between  the  United  States  and  most  South¬ 
east  Asian  nations.  Bilateral  engagements  have 
resulted  in  increasingly  strong  military  relation¬ 
ships  between  many  of  the  regions  nations— as 
well  as  improved  capability.  For  example, 

TSC  programs  have  helped  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Philippines  to  increase  their  ability  to 
sustain  long-duration  patrols,  conduct  effective 
combined  arms  doctrine,  and  operate  at  night. 
These  capabilities,  combined  with  dramatically 
improved  combat  lifesaving  and  medical  evacua¬ 
tion  skills,  have  contributed  to  a  string  of  combat 
successes  in  the  Sulu  Peninsula,  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  uptick  in  troop  discipline  and  morale. 

USPACOM  engagement  strategies 
include  Service-to-Service  activities,  joint  and 
combined  multilateral  exercises,  subject  matter 
expert  exchanges,  and  other  training  venues. 
Bilateral  exercises  are  historically  among  the 
most  successful  exchange  opportunities.  Among 
the  many  that  USPACOM  is  involved  in  are 
Exercise  Balikatan  in  the  Philippines,  Pacific 
Fleets  Cooperation  Afloat  Readiness  and  Train¬ 
ing,  Marine  Force  Pacific’s  Incremental  Training 
Exercises,  and  U.S.  Army  Pacific’s  Garuda  Shield 
with  Indonesia  and  Keris  Strike  with  Malaysia. 
USPACOM  is  increasingly  encouraging  mul¬ 
tilateral  ventures  by  inviting  partner  nations  to 
participate  in  traditionally  U.S.-only  exercises. 
Cope  Tiger,  Red  Flag,  and  Cobra  Gold10  are 
among  the  most  visible  military- to-military 
exercises,  but  they  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  actual  participation  of  Southeast  Asian 
nations’  militaries  in  U.S.  or  regional  exercises. 


The  final  vector  of  USPACOM’s  TSC 
program  focuses  on  using  nonmaterial 
resources  to  facilitate  partner  nation  military 
development.  One  instance  is  the  use  of  Title 
10  funds  to  enable  military  personnel  from 
resource- strapped  countries  to  attend  confer¬ 
ences  or  participate  in  exercises.  Carefully 
applied,  a  relatively  small  level  of  funding  can 


bring  a  far  broader  level  of  participation  to 
events.  Participants  take  home  knowledge, 
procedures,  and  ideas,  imparting  them  in  turn 
to  their  own  militaries  and  internally  driving 
development  and  improvement. 

Toward  More  Cooperation 

TSC  is  the  cornerstone  of  facilitating 
increased  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  nations.  USPACOM  represents  the 
Department  of  Defense  at  numerous  inter¬ 
national  organization  events.  In  concert  with 
the  Department  of  State,  USPACOM  hopes  to 
encourage  increased  multilateral  engagements 
through  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations  Regional  Forum  and  similar  groups. 

In  2006,  the  forum  held  its  first-ever  exercise 
addressing  maritime  security  in  Singapore  and 
plans  to  hold  capacity-building  exercises  for 
disaster  relief  in  2008  and  2009,  the  former 
cosponsored  by  Indonesia  and  Australia  and 
the  latter  by  the  United  States  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.11  Although  not  as  mature  an  alliance 


as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or 
European  Union,  the  region’s  increasingly 
active  cooperation  can  only  lead  to  stronger 
ties  and  a  more  robust  ability  to  work  together 
to  resolve  common  issues. 

Some  of  the  most  influential  military- 
to-military  activities,  particularly  in  regard 
to  fostering  cooperation,  involve  USPACOM 


interaction  and  training  with  regional  partners 
in  peacekeeping  operations.  The  Global  Peace 
Operations  Initiative,  a  U.S.-funded  program, 
has  trained  and  equipped  75,000  peacekeepers 
globally,  with  15,000  of  them  from  Southeast 
Asia.  Trained  to  United  Nations  (UN)  stan¬ 
dards  through  a  series  of  workshops,  modules, 
and  exercises,  these  peacekeepers  represent 
far  more  to  their  parent  nations  than  an  elite 
military  force;  they  return  home  understanding 
international  norms  and  standard  procedures 
and  provide  global  recognition  and  influence. 
Whether  trained  by  the  Global  Peace  Opera¬ 
tions  Initiative  or  not,  many  Southeast  Asian 
nations  contribute  to  UN  peacekeeping  opera¬ 
tions.  For  instance,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia 
sent  forces  to  Febanon,  Fiberia,  and  Sudan  as 
a  part  of  UN  contingents;  Philippine  troops 
have  deployed  to  East  Timor,  Sudan,  Haiti,  and 
Fiberia;  and  troops  from  Singapore  have  served 
in  East  Timor  and  Nepal.12 

Peacekeeping’s  international  nature  allows 
these  relationships  to  achieve  synergies  that 


American  Embassy  staffs  and  Country  Teams  draft  proposals 
describing  the  desired  capabilities  and  equipment  sets  they 
believe  best  fill  requirements 
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The  strategic  guidance  offered  by  the 
National  Defense  Strategy  and  National 
Military  Strategy  of  the  United  States  is 
founded  on  assumptions  regarding  the 
global  security  environment,  nature  of 
conflict,  and  resources  available.  The 
conflict  in  Iraq  and  war  in  Afghanistan 
continue  to  occupy  the  attention  and 
greatest  level  of  American  military 
efforts  several  years  after  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  As  we  approach  the  5- 
year  mark  in  Iraq  and  6-year  mark  in 
Afghanistan,  it  is  fitting  to  examine  and 
assess  some  of  the  foundations  of  U.S. 
military  strategy. 

Topics  will  include: 


extend  beyond  peacekeeping  as  such.  Partici¬ 
pating  nations  are  often  amenable  to  military- 
to-military  activities  related  to  defense  reform 
and  professional  development,  including  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  development  programs 
and  international  military  education  and  train¬ 
ing.  Many  Southeast  Asian  nations  have  also 
become  further  involved  in  multilateral  forums, 
including  the  Multinational  Planning  and  Aug¬ 
mentation  Team,  a  deployable,  standardized, 
multilateral  group  that  refines  standard  operat¬ 
ing  procedures,  attends  staff  and  command  post 
exercises,  and  serves  as  a  military  task  force  for 
coalition  and  combined  operations. 

USPACOMs  military-to-military  engage¬ 
ment  with  Southeast  Asia  is  a  significant  enabler, 
providing  the  region  with  capacity,  training, 
resources,  and  a  framework  from  which  local 
and  regional  security  and  stability  can  grow. 
Military-to-military  activities  and  capacity¬ 
building  are  not  sufficient  to  address  all  of  the 
regions  challenges  in  and  of  themselves.  The 
military  must  embrace  a  supporting  role  in  cases 
where  the  Department  of  State  or  other  agencies 
have  resources  and  programs  better  designed  to 
solve  regional  issues.  Common  challenges  often 
benefit  from  a  collective  approach,  and  only 
when  we  harness  the  capabilities  of  all  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  do  we  have  the  tools  necessary 
to  attempt  the  task  at  hand. 

In  the  future,  U.S.  Pacific  Command  will 
continue  to  build  on  successful  military-to-mili- 
tary  relationships  and  to  broaden  interagency 
cooperation  within  Southeast  Asia.  Whether  by 
providing  security  assistance  to  partner  nations, 
exercising  with  other  militaries  bilaterally  or 
multilaterally,  or  helping  in  relief  and  develop¬ 
ment  efforts,  the  command  will  work  with 
partner  nations  to  build  a  stronger,  more  secure, 
and  stable  foundation  for  the  regions  continued 
growth  and  prosperity.  JFQ 
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■  counterinsurgency  and  capacity¬ 
building 

■  effects-based  approaches  to  opera¬ 
tions 

■  impact  of  long-term  combat  on  forces 

■  network-centric  operations  in  envi¬ 
ronments  dominated  by  clans  and  sects 

■  precision-guided  munitions/precision 
strike 

■  role  of  democratic  allies  and  partners 
in  conflict  and  combat. 
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